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FIG. I. SPANDREL FROM A SHRINE. RHENISH. ABOUT 1180 


MEDIEVAL ENAMELS AND METALWORK IN THE 
BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


HE Art Institute was very fortunate 

I when it succeeded two years ago in 
acquiring a group of medieval metal- 
work, enamels, and ivories for the Bucking- 
ham Collection. These rare objects of the 
“minor arts” filled a gap in our medieval 
collection which, until then, consisted 
mainly of architectural fragments, wood- 
work, and sculpture. However, the im- 
portance of the minor arts was noted by 
Miss Buckingham, as she had already ac- 


quired a few objects in this field. A hier- , 


atic Romanesque Madonna in champlevé 
enamel on copper and two elaborate late 
Gothic monstrances from the Guelph 
Treasure marked her interest. The Guelph 
Treasure is probably still present in every- 
body’s mind since it was shown at the Art 
Institute in 1931; the richness of those 
eighty objects, mostly reliquaries in gold 
and silver or gilt copper decorated with 
semiprecious stones, enamel plaques, and 
ivory statuettes and plaques, must have 
made a lasting impression on all who saw 


them when they were on exhibition here. 

Since most of these objects formed part 
of liturgical vessels and reliquaries, it may 
be well to discuss briefly the proper signifi- 
cance of medieval church treasures. They 
were by no means collections in the modern 
sense for they responded to definite practi- 
cal needs. Designed to impress the layman 
as well as the ecclesiastic, they were used 
for daily and special purposes in the serv- 
ice of the Church. The chalices and patens, 
the pyxes and cruets for ointment, the 
crosses and small portable altars, the il- 
luminated liturgical books with their richly 
decorated metal covers, the monstrances 
and ostensoria were instruments of the 
Holy Mass. These latter are vessels to 
show as well as protect the relics of saints. 
Reliquaries in the forms of arms and heads 
were built in precious metal to preserve 
fragments of the sacred bones of martyrs. 
Large shrines, in the form of basilican 
churches containing such relics, were ex- 
hibited in the choirs on festive occasions or 
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carried through the church in 
ceremonial processions. 

The splendid decoration of 
many of these objects also 
served a purpose in illustrat- 
ing the elaborate theses of 
medieval theology: Christ, 
His life, teaching, and pas- 


re 


| 


sion; the Virgin; the Apos- 
tles; and certain saints are a 


the main personages shown 
on the walls of these shrines, 


book covers, and on the lids 
of portable altars. People 
(Fig. 4) and scenes from the 
Old Testament were opposed 
to those of the Gospels and 
demonstrate typological par- 
allels between the revelations 
full of promise in the Old 
Testament and their fulfil- 
ment in the New. Even the 
classical virtues, revived by 
the Church Fathers and me- 
dieval writers, held their defi- 
nite place in those learned 
doctrinal relationships. 

The rich variety of these 
programs was reinforced by 
their material symbols—the 
gold, silver, jewels, orna- 
ments in filigree, enamelwork, 
and niel/o—thus revealing the 
spiritual power of the Chris- 
tian dogma and of the Church. 
It was a highly aristocratic 
art, sponsored by ecclesiastical and secular 
princes who were the donors. Their cos- 
mopolitanism is indicated by the close con- 
nection with distant Byzantium which, in 
the earlier days of Western civilization, was 


— 


FIG. 2. 
MOSAN, 


still the metropolis as well as 
the heir of ancient culture. 
These donors, whose names 
are sometimes preserved on 
liturgical objects, appointed 
the artists and fixed the pro- 
gram. The artists were 
monks in the earlier centuries, 
monasteries being the cultural 
centers of Western Europe. 
With the development of 
* towns during the late eleventh 


and twelfth centuries, laymen 
became goldsmiths, and en- 
amelists; they established 
workshops in the towns of 
rich dioceses. These master 
artists and craftsmen used to 
travel and work for monas- 
teries and parochial churches 
of other districts. Great cen- 
ters for goldsmith work were 
in the Duchy of Lorraine 
which comprised the regions 
of the Meuse, Moselle, and 
the lower Rhine, of which 
regions Liége, Namur, Ver- 
dun, Tréves, and Cologne 


were the principal cities. 
Other centers were in Li- 
moges, Westphalia, Lower 


Saxony, and southern Ger- 
many. Though many names 
of artists have been preserved 
in documents, only a few can 
be identified by their works. 
The little town of Huy between Namur 
and Liége has the privilege of being the 
birthplace of two of them: Reiner von Huy 
and Godefroid de Claire. Reiner was the 
creator of the famous bronze baptismal font 


CRUCIFIX 
1150-1180 
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MOSAN. ABOUT 1160-1170 


in St. Barthélémy in Liége, while Gode- 
froid’s authentic works can be traced to 
Liége, Maestricht, and Cologne. The in- 
fluence of these two outstanding masters 
is evident in a few objects of our collection 
(Figs. 2-5). The traces of a third magister 
at the end of the twelfth century, Nicholas 
of Verdun, lead as far as Vienna. In 1181, 
he finished an ambon with numerous en- 
ameled plaques for the neighboring convent 
of Klosterneuburg, signing his work 
proudly, Nikolaus Verdunensis. Our 
plaque representing a bishop (Fig. 6) can 


FIG. 4. PLAQUE WITH AARON. 
MOSAN. ABOUT 1160-1170 


FIG. 3. ENAMELED PLAQUE WITH STS. JAMES AND JOHN. 


be closely connected with the 
style of the Klosterneuburg 
ambon. Back in his home 
country Nicholas made a shrine 
for the Holy Virgin in Tournai 
in 1205. 

Among the various tech- 
niques used by the medieval 
goldsmiths and metalworkers, 
champlevé enameling played a 
predominant role in France, 
Belgium, and Germany during 
the twelfth century. Most of 
the objects we are concerned 
with here are made in cham- 
plevé enamel. It was an old 
technique employed by the Celts 
and Romans, never forgotten 
during the following period of migrations, 
and fully developed during the twelfth and 
early thirteenth centuries. The favorite 
metal used was copper or bronze in which 
the vitreous powder was embedded in de- 
pressions or channels cut in the metal 
ground. The figures are either in metal, 
with engraved inner designs on the enameled 
background, or in enamel with the back- 
ground remaining as it is. At the height of 
the development, both methods were com- 
bined. The different colors were no longer 
separated by ribs of metal soldered to the 


FIG. 5. PLAQUE WITH HOPE. MOSAN. ABOUT 
1160-1170 
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base but were skillfully juxtaposed with a 
quill. The copper parts were gilded in high 
firing and the plaques finally polished. The 
use of copper as a basic metal enabled the 
goldsmith to work in larger dimensions than 
possible with gold, which had been used 
in the preceding centuries as a base for 
the cloisonné technique. In this latter 
method, the powder was placed in cells 
formed by wires of gold which were 
soldered to the thin gold base and bent to 
any outline required by the design. This 
intricate and costly method was favored by 
the goldsmiths in Byzantium and brought to 
Europe in early Carolingian times. Though 
not completely given up during the period 
of our enamels, it was displaced by cham- 
plevé which was less expensive and fitted 
better the large-scale designs required by 
the churches and monasteries of the West. 

Most of the objects in our collection, here 
reproduced (Cover, Figs. 1-6, 9), are partly 
or wholly made in champlevé. One group 
comes from the region of the Meuse and the 
Rhine, the other from Limoges, the great 
center for enamel work in southern France. 

The small altar crucifix (Fig. 2) consist- 
ing of the Corpus Christi (cast and gilt 
bronze) on an enameled cross is one of the 
finest specimens of a type which can be as- 
cribed to the school of Reiner von Huy. 
Like the following objects, it dates from 
the second half of the twelfth century. A 
masterpiece in casting and surface treat- 
ment, it has all the expressiveness and vigor 
so characteristic of Romanesque figures. 
Body and cross undoubtedly belong to- 
gether, though it might be argued that the 
cross was made in Cologne somewhat later. 

The plaque with St. James and St. John 
(Fig. 3) belongs to the school of the cele- 
brated Walloon goldsmith, Godefroid de 
Claire. The brilliant colors, dominated by 
two greens and yellow, and its noble design 
rank the plaque among the best of its kind. 
The two Apostles hold scrolls, each quoting 
an article of the creed which, in accordance 
with medieval theology, was divided among 
the twelve disciples. Our plaque, as well as 
another belonging to the same series, is 


PLAQUE WITH BISHOP, BY NICHOLAS OF 
VERDUN. ABOUT 1180-1190 


FIG. 6. 


slightly curved and probably formed part 
of a circular or quatrefoil reliquary. 

Two other enamels from the region of 
the Meuse are the Allegory of Hope (Fig. 
5), which apparently decorated the lower 
right hand corner of a book cover or port- 
able altar, and that of Aaron (Fig. 4), 
the High Priest of the Old Testament. 

The finest among the enamels, a real in- 
cunabula of medieval craftsmanship, is the 
plaque representing a bishop (Fig. 6) by the 
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FIG. 7. FRONT VIEW OF CHASSE, MARTYRDOM OF ST. ADRIAN. SPANISH ( ?). TWELFTH CENTURY. 


hand of Nicholas of Verdun. The figure 
stands against a blue background, the en- 
graved lines being filled with red enamel 
with an overlay of blue which produces the 
most exquisite effect of changeable colors. 
The ecclesiastic holds the model of a 
Romanesque church in his right hand, and it 
has been suggested! that the man repre- 
sented is the famous clergyman and politi- 
cian, Archbishop Bruno of Cologne (921- 
965), holding the model of St. Pantaleon 
in Cologne of which church he was the 
founder. But it might also be the portrait 
of his uncle, Archbishop Rupert (Ratbert) 
of Tréves (931-956), who is also shown 
holding a model of a church in at least one 
contemporary work of art. 

Definitely from Cologne are two span- 
drels, one reproduced here (Fig. 1), and 
the shaft of a colonette. The beautifully 
distributed tendrils—gold on blue enamel 
background—resemble similar ornaments 
on the Albinus Shrine which was made in 
Cologne around 1186. The spandrels 


1H. Swarzenski, The Art Bulletin XXIV (1942), 
300. 


formed parts of arcades decorating the walls 
of a larger shrine which is probably de- 
stroyed. 

A few objects of our collection are prod- 
ucts of the prolific ateliers in Limoges 
which provided the whole of Western 
Europe with liturgical objects. Difficult 
as it is to differentiate accurately the Mosan 
(Meuse) from the Rhenish workshops, 
which greatly influenced each other, the 
works coming from Limoges ateliers in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries show defi- 
nite characteristics in style and technique 
which distinguish them from those of the 
northern schools. A small chasse, the 
fragment of a chasse depicting the assas- 
sination of Thomas a Becket (d. 1170), and 
a plaque with the Crucifixion are typical of 
Limoges methods in reserving the gilded 
metal for the figures, with the inner design 
delineated by the graver, and the heads cast 
in half relief. The enameled ground is 
decorated with stars, medallions, and ver- 
tical stripes. Various hues of blue and tur- 
quoise, a dull green, and a little yellow and 
red are the usual colors of the ornaments, 
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while the background remains intense blue. 

The chasse in the form of a gabled house 
or church was the most popular type of 
reliquary in the Middle Ages. The plaques 
were applied to a wooden core which com- 
monly had a small opening at the bottom 
for insertion of the relic. Our chasses date 
from the early thirteenth century when the 


Fic. 8. 


END VIEW OF CHASSE OF ST. ADRIAN. 


demand was at its peak, while the small 
roundel with the Lamb of God (Fig. 9) 
still belongs to the twelfth century. This 
beautiful medallion formed originally the 
center either of a book cover or of an 
enameled cross. The agnus dei symbolizes 
Christ’s suffering and death on the cross. 

Completing the Limoges group is the rel- 


TWELFTH CENTURY. 


SPANISH (?). 
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iquary with two angels holding the relic 
case above their heads (Cover). They 
kneel on an enameled base suggesting a 
carpet. The case consists of a tube in rock 
crystal which is closed by two engraved 
metal parts. The crystal knobs decorating 
the top are modern replacements, as are 
also the wings of the angels. Though the 
reliquary is a late product of Limoges, dat- 
ing from the fourteenth century, it is still 
in the tradition of the preceding period and 
is an object of great rarity. 

Concluding this brief survey, we must 
note a chasse (Figs. 7-8) which differs con- 
siderably from everything in our collec- 
tion and which cannot be attributed to any 
one of the above mentioned ateliers. The 
four walls are decorated with thin silver 
sheets into which the figures and architec- 
tural ornaments are embossed in low relief. 
The roof is decorated with a fish scale pat- 
tern. Around the base runs a text in Latin 
which refers to the scenes represented on 
the walls. On the front and back the mar- 
tyrdom of Saint Adrian is shown with an 
almost barbaric boldness. Amid the ampu- 


tated hands, feet, and head of the martyr, 
his devoted wife is shown in the act of sav- 
ing these precious relics. The ends of the 
chasse illustrate the trial of the Saint and 
the transportation of the relics across the 
sea by his pious wife. Saint Adrian had 
been a Roman general persecuting the 
Christians in Greece when he was con- 
verted himself by their fervor. His wife, 
herself a secret believer in the new faith, 
supported her husband while he was on 
trial and brought the relics after his death 
to Constantinople, where they were revered. 
Later they were carried to Rome and a 
church was built in honor of the Saint. He 
became the favorite patron of soldiers and 
prison warders. In the twelfth century, 
the period of this chasse, the cult of the saint 
spread over northern Europe and Spain. 
The highly expressive style of the scenes 
indicates a more southern provenance. 
Though no proof can be given here, it may 
be suggested that it was made in Catalonia, 
some Spanish miniatures and ivories being 
so far the only comparable material. 
Goetz 


FIG. 9. ROUND PLAQUE WITH LAMB OF GOD. FRENCH. LATE 
TWELFTH CENTURY. 
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MEMBERS’ CALENDAR 


December 1—January 6} 
Lectures are given in Fullerton Hall unless otherwise noted. 


Members and their immediate families are admitted free to all exhibitions, lectures, 
concerts, motion pictures, receptions, and other programs arranged by the Museum and the 
Membership Lecture Department. The building and the permanent collections of the Art 
Institute are open free to Members every day of the year. 


LECTURE COURSES AND CLASSES 


GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT COLLECTION OF PAInTINGS—Mondays at 11:00 A.M., 
Helen Parker; 11:55 A.M., George Buehr, demonstrating techniques. 

CLinic oF Goop TAstE—Mondays at 2:00 P.M., Dudley Crafts Watson. Occasional guest 
speakers conduct this clinic. The Postwar Home is the theme for this year. 

ADULT SKETCH CLAssEs FoR Novices—Monday evening from 5:45 to 7:30 P.M., Friday 
mornings from 10:00 to 12:00 Noon, George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. Sketching 
materials are supplied for 15 cents. 

THE CurrENT Exuisitions—Tuesdays as listed below at 6:30 P.M. Gallery lectures by 


Helen Parker. 
CURRENT EXHIBITION PROMENADES—Fridays at 12:15 Noon and 6:30 P.M., Dr. Watson and 


Members of the Staff. 
History AND ENJOYMENT OF ArT—Fridays at 2:30 P.M. Dr. Watson illustrates these 
lectures with slides in color, motion pictures, and correlated music. Other staff members speak 


occasionally. 
ART THROUGH TRAVEL—Friday evenings at 7:30 P.M., Dr. Watson. These lectures are 


repeated Sundays at 3:15 P.M. for the public, and Mondays at 8:00 P.M. for Members. The 
charge to the public is 60 cents, including Federal tax. Members are admitted free of charge, 
families of Members and out-of-town visiting guests must pay the Federal tax of 10 cents per 
person. 

CLASSES FOR CHILDREN UNDER THE JAMES NELSON AND ANNA LOUISE RAYMOND FUND FOR 
CHILDREN—Saturdays at 1:10 P.M. The practice and appreciation of art, with demonstrations 
of drawing, design, and painting by Dr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. Problems are assigned to be 
done at home, and all work by the children is marked and criticized. There are two additional 
free scholarship classes for children attending public schools within the city of Chicago. 
These scholarships are awarded through the Director of Art in the public schools. 


DATE | Hour 
DECEMBER 

Fri. 1 10:00 A.M. SkeTcH CLAss. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
| 12:15 P.M. ArT OF THE UNITED NATIONS EXHIBITION. Dudley Crafts Wat- 
son. Temporary Galleries. 
| 2:30 P.M. Tue Art oF ENGLAND. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6: 30 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
7:30 P.M. Majestic Lonpon (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts 
W atson. 

Sat. 2 1:10 P.M. MAKING A CuHrRIsTMAS CARD (The James Nelson and Anna 
Louise Raymond Fund for Children). George Buehr. 

Sun. 3 3:15 P.M. Majestic Lonpon (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts 
Watson. 
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DaTE Hour 
DECEMBER 
. Mon. 4 11:00 A.M. EarLy NINETEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH PAINTINGS. Helen 
Parker. Gallery 28. 
; 11:55 A.M ANIMALS IN FRENCH ArT. George Buehr. Gallery 28. 
2:00 P.M PLANNING THE CHICAGO OF THE FuTuRE (Clinic of Good 
Taste). Arthur Bohnen. 
5:45 P.M. SkeTcH Cass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
8:00 P.M. PLANNING THE CHICAGO OF THE Future. Frank A. Hecht. 
Tu. 5 6:30 P.M ArT OF THE UNITED Nations Exuisition, II. Helen Parker. 
Gallery 2. 
Fri. 8 10:00 A.M SkeTcH Cass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
12:15 P.M ART OF THE UniTep Nations ExuipiTion. George Buehr. 
Temporary Galleries. 
2:30 P.M. Russian ArT IN THE Unitep States. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:30 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
7:30 P.M. New York, THE Wonper City (Art through Travel). Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 
. Sat. 9 1:10 P.M. Tue CurRIsTMAS STORY BY THE MAsTerRs (The James Nelson 
a and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). Dudley Di 
Crafts Watson (Final). 
= Sun. 10 3:15 P.M. New York, THE Wonper City (Art through Travel). Dudley 
4 Crafts Watson. 
¥ Mon. 11 11:00 A.M. Tue Barsizon Painters. Helen Parker. Gallery 30B (Final). ’ 
11:55 A.M. FreNcH Fietps AND Waters. George Buehr. Gallery 30B ’ 
| (Final). 
2:00 P.M. PREPARING THE HoME For CurisTMAS (Clinic of Good Taste). , 
; Dudley Crafts Watson (Final). ‘ 
5:45 P.M. SkeTtcH Cass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers 
4 (Final). 
8:00 P.M. New York, THE Wonper (Art through Travel). Dudley are 
Crafts Watson (Final). 
3 Fri. 15 10:00 A.M SkeTcH Cass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers 
(Final). 
12:15 P.M. ArT OF THE Unitep NATIONS ExuHiBiTion. Dudley Crafts a 
° Watson. Temporary Galleries (Final). 
’ 2:30 P.M. RELIGIOUS ART IN THE UNITED Nations. Dudley Crafts Watson 
(Final). 
5 6:30 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
| 7:30 P.M. SHRINES OF FaitH (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts 
Watson (Final). 
“ Sun. 17 3:15 P.M. SHrines OF FaitH (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts 
Watson (Final). 
Tu.19 | 6:30 P.M. ART OF THE UNITED NaTions ExuisiTion, III. Helen Parker. 
: Gallery 2 (Final). cl 
JANUARY | 
Tu. 2 6:30 P.M. CuRRENT EXHIBITIONS IN THE PRINT DEPARTMENT. Helen 
Parker. Gallery 2. 
Fri. 5 10:00 A.M. SxetcH Cass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. r 
12:15 P.M. KENNETH SHOPEN AND Harry MINTZ. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Gallery 52. 
2:30 P.M. MobeRN ART AND THE OLD Masters. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:30 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
7:30 P.M. CanapA, Our Frontier oF Peace (Art through Travel). bi 
Dudley Crafts Watson. th 
Sat. 6 10:30 A.M. Six WEEK SPECIAL SKETCH CLASS FOR CHILDREN (The James di 
Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). 


Dudley Crafts Watson and George Buehr. 
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LECTURES AND GUIDE SERVICE FOR THE PUBLIC 
Department of Education. Helen Parker, Head 


The Department of Education offers guide service by appointment to individuals, groups, 
and organizations. Gallery lectures on the permanent and temporary exhibitions, or lectures 
illustrated with slides on desired topics may be arranged. For information regarding fees and 
other details, please consult the Department Office in Gallery 2. 

Free gallery tours for children of the Chicago Public Schools may be had by appointment 
made in advance. 

EVENING GALLERY TALKS. Lectures in the galleries by Helen Parker on the current 
exhibitions and permanent collection. The course is open to anyone. Tuesdays as listed below, 
at 6:30 P.M., $5.00 for twelve lectures, plus $1.00 Federal tax. Single lecture 50 cents, plus 
ro cents tax. Free to Members. 

ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS. The Florence Dibell Bartlett Series of Lectures, by 
Helen Parker. Illustrated art and travel talks. Free, in Fullerton Hall, on Thursday evenings 
at 6:30 P.M. 

The following lectures, given by Miss Parker, are open to anyone: 


DATE Hour Place of 
DECEMBER Meeting 
7s. § 6:30 P.M. ART OF THE UNITED Nations, II. Gallery 2 
Th. 7 *6:30 P.M. ART OF THE UNITED Nations, I. Fullerton 
Hall 
Th. 14 *6:30 P.M. ART OF THE UNITED Nations, II. Fullerton 
Hall 
Tu. 19 6:30 P.M. ART OF THE UnitTeD Nations, III. Gallery 2 
JANUARY 
Tu. 2 6:30 P.M. CuRRENT EXHIBITIONS IN THE PRINT DEPARTMENT. | Gallery 2 
Th. 4 *6:30 P.M. GLIMPSES OF CANADA. Fullerton 
Hall 


* Programs marked with an asterisk constitute the Art Institute’s contribution to public art education and 
are open free to the public. 


FREE FILM PROGRAM 


The series of motion pictures, “Famous Revivals,” will be continued on Saturday 
afternoons at 2:30 in Fullerton Hall as follows: 
December 2. THE THIRTY-NINE STEPS (1935). 
December 9. Nine Days A QUEEN (1936). 
December 16. "THE EpGE oF THE Wor Lp (1936). 
December 23. CRIME AND PUNISHMENT (1935). 
December 30. THE DANCE IN FILM (1909-1936). 


EVENING OF UNITED NATIONS CHORAL MUSIC 
On Monday, December 4, at 8 o’clock, there will be an evening of United Nations 
choral music from Poland, Greece, and Czechoslovakia. The Art of the United Nations 
exhibition will remain open from 8 to 10 P.M. 


CHRISTMAS CONCERT 
gk HE Glee Club, once more a mixed chorus of seventy voices, presents its eighth 


annual Christmas Concert in Blackstone Hall, Wednesday, November 29, and 
Sunday, December 3, both at 3 P.M. 
Carols and Christmas songs of many nations will make up the program. An Al- 
banian Christmas song, The Ox Carol, will be sung to commemorate the liberation of 
that country. Earl Mitchell will play the organ and Charles Fabens Kelley will con- 


duct the chorus. 
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A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION TO MEMBERS 
A MOST welcome Christmas gift is a Membership in The Art Institute of Chi- 


cago, since it is a source of year-round pleasure. For those Members unable 
to attend daytime programs, there are evening sessions on Mondays and Fridays. 

An Annual Membership is $10 a year; a Life Membership is $100. The entire 
family in the Member’s home may enjoy the numerous advantages of Membership which 
include free admission to the galleries, cafeteria, Membership lectures, and sketch classes 
by Dudley Crafts Watson and his assistants; invitations to special receptions for Members 
and their guests; a subscription to the Bulletin of The Art Institute of Chicago and a copy 
of its illustrated Annual Report; reciprocity with certain other museums which entitles 
the Member to free admission to those institutions. 

Membership privileges at the Goodman Theatre include reduced rates for all pro- 
ductions given under the Members’ Series. There are eight plays a season, a new play 
each month for adults; Members may purchase $1.20 seats for 40 cents. There are 
four plays a season in the Children’s Theatre on Saturday afternoons with special rates 
to Members: $1.20 seats for 95 cents, and go cent seats for 65 cents. 

Special Christmas gift cards will be sent with all gift Memberships. 


DEPARTMENT OF REPRODUCTIONS 
pF giana ery of paintings from the permanent collections of the Art Insti- 


tute, framed and unframed, suitable for Christmas gifts, may be purchased in 
the Department of Reproductions. Among the new subjects available is the painting 
by Derain, Vase of Flowers, from the Chester Dale Collection (Loan), in size 27 x 21% 
inches, which sells at twelve dollars (nine dollars to Members). 
A series of special Christmas cards with envelopes to match are available at reason- 
able prices. Quantities may be had at a reduced rate. Subjects and prices will be sent 
on request. Orders are promptly filled by mail if desired. 


ON THE TERRACE, PAINTING BY AUGUSTE 
RENOIR (FRENCH, 1841-1919). FROM THE 
MRS. L. L. COBURN COLLECTION. IN SIZE 
26% X 21% INCHES, THE PRICE IS $12.00; 
IN SIZE 3134 X 26 INCHES, IT IS $28.50. 
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GOODMAN THEATRE 


Memsers’ SERIES 

F GEORGE S. KAUFMAN has ever written a play by himself, the fact evades the 
I memory of everyone but George S. Kaufman; he has been a perpetual collaborator. 

As a co-author, he has so thoroughly impressed his personality on the plays in which 
he has had a hand, or a finger only, that we readily assign the whole to him. Amongst his 
collaborators, Moss Hart is of the few who were theatre men in their own rights. And 
the two, Hart and Kaufman, came together in the midst of the recent depression to con- 
coct an American comedy so gay, so amusing, that it made audiences forget for many 
an evening the sad facts that oppressed them during the day. These sad facts were of 
the day only, but the prescription for laughter designed by Moss Hart and George S. 
Kaufman is for all time. 

You Can’t Take It With You is a play about a mad American family which be- 
lieves and acts upon the belief, that when we reached the Pacific, we only reached a 
physical frontier. The frontiers of the imagination are limitless, and they make for hap- 
piness and contentment. You Can’t Take It With You will open at the Goodman 
Theatre on November 30 and will play December 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16, 
with Sunday evening performances on December 10 and 17, and a matinee on Thursday, 
December 14. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


On Saturday, December 9, at 2:30 P.M., and Sunday, December 10, at 3:00 P.M., 
Hiawatha will have its last two performances, after having played its run to crowded 
houses. On December 16, the second play of the series will open. The Emperor’s New 
Clothes, dramatized by Charlotte B. Chorpenning from the famous fairy tale, was 
produced very successfully some six years ago. Now, with a new generation of children’s 
audiences, it is being offered again. The play will be produced every Saturday for six 
weeks with the exception of Saturday, December 23. There will be a special perform- 
ance on Wednesday, December 27, at 2:30 P.M., and a Saturday morning performance 
on December 30, at 10:30 A.M. The Sunday performances will be on January 14 and 21, 
at 3:00 P.M. Tickets for the Children’s Theatre are available eight weeks in advance. 


PERMANENT RESERVATIONS 
Members who expect to attend the performances of the Members’ Series with some 
regularity are advised to obtain Permanent Reservations. These will assure them the 
use of the best seats available for the entire season. Permanent Reservations may still 


be obtained at the Box-Office. 


HOURS .OF OPENING 


HE ART INSTITUTE is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday through 
Saturday, and from 12:00 Noon to 5:00 P.M., Sunday, and legal holidays. Free 
days: Wednesday, Saturday, Sunday, and legal holidays. A fee of 25 cents plus 
five cents Federal tax is charged for admission on all other days. Members, students, 
artists bearing special cards, and children under fourteen years of age are admitted free 
at all times. 
The Ryerson and Burnham Libraries are open the same hours during the week as the 
Institute, but are closed on Sundays. 
For information, call Central 7080. 
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UNITED NATIONS IN THE RESTAURANT 


NCE a week on Tuesdays, during the Art of the United Nations exhibition, the 
restaurant will serve luncheons of native foods prepared from recipes given by 
native cooks. Tuesday, November 28, Mexican and South American meals will 

be featured; December 5, Norwegian and Dutch; December 12, Chinese and Russian; 
December 19, Near Eastern and African; December 26, French and British. 


ROOM OF CHICAGO ART 


PENING Thursday, December 7, in the Room of Chicago Art is a joint exhibition 
by two well-established painters, Kenneth Shopen and Harry Mintz. Mr. Shopen, 
who has studied at the School of the Art Institute and who now teaches there, has 

mostly landscapes, compositional designs of the Vermont countryside. Mr. Mintz, on the 
other hand, seems to be taken by the picturesque qualities of the big city and its environs. 
Painting with a rich, thick palette, he reproduces Chicago on canvas. 


LUSTERWARE ON VIEW AGAIN 
I USTERWARE enthusiasts will be glad to hear that the finest part of the famous 


Lucy Maud Buckingham Collection, retired for safety at the beginning of the war, 
has again been placed on view in Gallery G2. A large group of supplementary 
pieces not in the exhibition cases will be found in a series of study cases adjoining. 

The guard will open the paneled doors to the cases on the request of those inter- 
ested and, on application to the office of the Department of Decorative Arts, appointments 
may be arranged to have the glass doors opened for closer inspection of the specimens. 

The Buckingham Collection of Lusterware is without doubt the most complete 
of its kind in any public museum in this country. The present exhibit represents every 
known type of English lusterware of the early and mid-nineteenth century. 


MASTERPIECE OF THE MONTH 


HIS gentle scene of the Madonna 

and Child, a peaceful, devotional . 

work, has been chosen to celebrate 
the Christmas season. Italian, of the late 
fifteenth century, it is a polychromed stucco 
relief, rare in that it retains its original 
color, and given by some to Francesco di 
Giorgio, by others to Neroccio di Barto- 
lommeo, both Sienese artists. Works of 
this type were produced in quantity in the 
studios of all Italian masters. The use of 
relief shows the effort to intensify the plastic 
qualities of the usual panel painting. The 
Madonna is from the Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
A. Ryerson Collection. 

This Christmas plaque has been moved 
from the usual Masterpiece of the Month 
position because of the flag installation for 
the Art of the United Nations. It is on 
exhibition in Gallery 5B where it will re- 
main on view throughout December. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


April 13, 1944-March 15, 1945—Portraits and Allegories of the Renaissance. Special 

Loan Exhibition. Gallery G8. 
The problems of portrait and picture composition as met by the makers of medals 
and plaquettes during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. An exhibition based 
on a notable collection of original bronzes lent by Sigmund Morgenroth of Santa 
Barbara, California. Comparative material in the fields of painting and the 
graphic arts are shown in reproduction. 

June 6, 1944-June 10, 1945—Embroidery and its Uses. European and American, Gal- 
leries A2, 3, 4; Near and Far East, Gallery H5. 

An exhibition drawn from the permanent collection of two departments of the Art 
Institute, designed to show the various methods and techniques used by the Oriental 
and Occidental embroiderers. 

October 7-December 31—Meeryon’s Paris. Gallery 17. 

Famous etchings of famous architectural sites. 

October 10-December 19—The City—Organism and Artifact. Blackstone Hall. 
This exhibition is sponsored by the University of Chicago, the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, and the Chicago Chapter of the American Institute of Architects in co- 
operation with The Art Institute of Chicago; it illustrates a series of lectures on 
city planning by outstanding authorities on the subject. 

October 14-December 4—Water Colors and Drawings by Winslow Homer. Gallery 
13. 

The Art Institute’s superb collection of Winslow Homer water colors and draw- 
ings, which has not been on display for some time, has been completely reframed 
and is again available to the public. 

October 26-December 3—Room of Chicago Art: Paintings by Margo Hoff and George 
F. Buehr. Gallery 52. 

George Buehr, well-known artist and lecturer, paints with a free and vigorous 
style in contrast to the clear-cut and exquisitely designed pictures by his wife, who 
also exhibits some ceramics. 

October 28-January 7, 1945—The Complete Printed Work of Jean Francois Millet. 

Gallery 12. 
The Art Institute now owns the most complete collection of Millet’s prints in 
existence. The collection was recently donated in memory of Cyrus Hall Mc- 
Cormick by Alice H. Brown and is now placed on view here for the first time 
since this important gift was received. 

November 6-February 5, 1945—From Nature to Art. Gallery of Art Interpretation. 
An exhibition designed to show how and why the artist uses distortion. 

November 16-January 1, 1945—Art of the United Nations. Galleries G52-G55. 

A notable exhibition composed of one outstanding object from each of the thirty- 
seven United Nations. 

December 1-January 2—Masterpiece of the Month: Madonna and Child, polychromed 
stucco relief (Italian, Sienese, late 15th century). The Mr. and Mrs. Martin A. 
Ryerson Collection. Gallery 5B. 

A rare specimen of the fifteenth century Italian devotional plaque with its original 
color. 

December 7-January 21—Room of Chicago Art: Paintings by Harry Mintz and Ken- 
neth Shopen. Gallery 52. 

These well-known Chicago painters will show recent work—Mintz concentrates 
on city scenes and surroundings, while Shopen depicts the countryside of Vermont. 
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